The Oxford Martyrs

bishop filled every independent mind with sympathetic
dread. In vain did Mary heap rewards on the
University. In vain did Cardinal Pole institute a
fresh visitation, hunt all heretics from the University,
burn in the common market-place ail English Bibles
and Protestant books that could be found. In vain
did he revise the University and College statutes.
His work was undone as soon as finished. The lesson
of Cranmer's death had gone home to a thousand
hearts. England refused to be a province of Spain
and of Rome. The news of Mary's death was
received in Oxford with the ringing of bells and other
signs of discreet delight.

The Catholic Reaction is marked in Oxford history
by the institution of two colleges, Trinity and S.
John's, both founded on the sites of old monastic
houses by wealthy citizens of London who were lovers
of the old order and adherents of the old religion. In
1555 Sir Thomas Pope, a faithful servant of the
Tudors, who had acquired large tracts of abbey lands
in Oxfordshire, bought the site and vacant buildings
of Durham College, which were then "mere dog-
kennels," and the half of the grove which had not
been included in the grant of 3. Bernard's College to
Christ Church. Here he founded the College of the
Holy and Undivided Trinity, consisting of a president,
twelve fellows and eight scholars. And in drawing
up his statutes he availed himself of the advice both of
Elizabeth and Cardinal Pole. The hall was completed
in 1620. In 1665 the decay of the old Durham
buildings made reconstruction imperative. Wren was
the architect. He wished to build a long range in
the upper part of the grove, but the quadrangular form
was preferred; and he designed the garden quadrangle,
a block in the Renaissance style which was spoilt by
additions and alterations in 1802. The chapel (1691),
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